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currence of his friends, he visited the meetings 
of Friends in some parts of Virginia and Mary- 
land, as well as those in several parts of our own 
Yearly Meeting. From the certificates which 
were given him by his friends at home, the en- 
dorsements received from the meetings visited, 
and more particularly from the recollection of 
some who knew him at that period, it appears 
that his ministry was then what it continued to 
be through the remainder of his life, sound in 
doctrine, weighty and solemn in manner, clear 
and cogent in matter, and clothed with the sim- 
plicity and authority of the gospel. He was 
through life remarkable for the gravity and 
solidity of his deportment, and for the innocent 
and instructive nature of his conversation. 

In the beginning of 1781, he left home to pay 
a religious visit to Friends in some parts of New 
Jersey and New York governments. Shortly 
after he set out, finding his mind religiously 
drawn to visit some places not in his certificate, he 
wrote to his friends at home, acquainting them 
with his concern, and received a minute of the 
monthly meeting, expressive of their concurrence 
with his more extended prospect. After he had 
been engaged in this service the greater part of a 
year, and not only visited most of the mectings 
proposed, but the families in several places ; and 
was looking towards the close of his arduous en- 
gagement, he found his peace concerned in giving 
up toa still further extension of labour to Friends 
in New England. The situation of the country 
at that time, owing to the war then carried on, 
rendered travelling both difficult and dangerous, 
and very much increased the difficulty of commu- 
nicating with his friends at home; yet such was 
his caution, and regard for the order of society, 
that he did not venture to proceed beyond the 
limits marked out by the documents in his pos- 
session, till means were found to acquaint the 
Monthly Meeting to which he Salbeigelt with his 
religious concern, and to obtain its consent to 
his paying a general visit to Friends in New Eng- 
land. In this service he appears to have con- 
tinued until near the end of the year 1782; and 
to have passed through many trials, both inward- 
ly and outwardly. He was frequently exposed to 
danger from companies of lawless men, who then 
infested some parts of the country through which 
he was concerned to travel; and we find, by his 
own account, that he was, once at least, preserved 






































A Testimony of New Garden Monthly Meeting, 
(Pa.,) held 11th month 5th, 1834, respecting 
WitiiAM and HANNAH JACKSON. 

William Jackson, born in the Seventh month, 
1746, was the son of William and Katharine 
Jackson, by whom he was carefully educated in 
the principles of our religious Society. The 
godly care and consistent example of his pious 
parents, appear to have prepared his mind, at a 
very early age, for the reception of the seed of 
the kingdom; and being visited, in his tender 
years, with the day-spring from on high, and 
brought to see the emptiness and vanity of the 
world, he was led earnestly to seek an habitation 
which fadeth not away ; eternal in the heavens. 

From what can now be collected respecting his 
youthful days, there is reason to believe that he 
was preserved in close attention to the voice of 
the true Shepherd. 

The time of his first appearance in the ministry 
was probably about the year 1775. A note in 
his handwriting, dated in the Second month of 
that year, to the following import, has been found 
among his papers.. “ Having for some months, 
in the beginning of this winter, felt the refining 
hand to work mightily upon me, and believing it 
to be for some good end, a prayer was often 
formed in my heart, Thou knowest, O Father, 
for what end thou thus dealest with me; grant 
me, therefore, patience, and to my soul a place of 
quiet, that I may wait to know the end.” 

It appears that he passed about this time, 
through many deep baptisms, under a sense of 
the importance of the service to which he be- 
lieved himself called, and his own unfitness for 
80 great a work ; but his exercises on this account 
appear to have centered in the petition, “ Not my 
will, but thine, be done.” 

In the Second month, 1776, he was recom- 
mended as a minister, and in the course of that 
year, and the four following ones, with the con- 
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from imminent peril, by attending to a secret in-, to pay a religious visit to Friends in Great By. 
timation, when outward information was totally | tain and Ireland, in the Second month 1802, jy 
wanting. Thus experiencing the safety of de-| opened his prospect to Friends of this meeting: 
pending, in his daily movements, upon a wisdom | which obtaining their weighty attention, y,, 
superior to his own. united with, and the needful documents yer 
In the early part of 1788, Le was married to | furnished by this and the respective superio; 
Hannah Seaman, daughter of Thos. and Hannah | meetings. He landed at Liverpool in the Eight) 
Seaman, of Westbury, Long Island, in whom he | month following, and spent about three years, 
found, until very near the close of his life, a truly | often under great weakness and infirmity of 
valuable and helpful companion. Of this worthy | body, as well as many deep and weighty exer. 
Friend, who, in consequence of her marriage, | cises of mind, yet assiduously labouring in the 
came to reside among us, and continued for about | work of the gospel. During this time he appears 
40 years an active and useful member of this | to have attended nearly all the meetings of Friends 
meeting, we are concerned to give a short memo- | in England, Ireland and Scotland, as well as some 
rial. parts of Wales, and a number of them several 
She was, at a very early age, deprived of the} times. In the brief memorial which he has lett 
care and guardianship of her mother, in con-| of this visit, we find him patiently travelling on, 
soquence of whose removal, the care of her educa- | from day to day; attending the meetings where the 
tion devolved chiefly upon her father. He being | members were reduced to a very small and feeble 
concerned to train up his children in the nurture | remnant; searching out and labouring to strength. 
and admonition of the Lord; in the frequent read- | en the seeking seed in their lonely situations. 
ing of the holy Scriptures, and the writings of| In the attendance of the larger meetings for 
our primitive Friends; in the diligent attendance | worship and discipline, he was deeply concerned, 
of religious meetings, and the practice of fre-| not only to leave among them whatever was 
quently sitting together in silence to wait for the | clearly impressed on his mind, as their due, but 
renewal of strength; her mind was prepared to| to set a proper example of resignation and ya- 
embrace the early visitations of Truth; and by | ticnce; observing he had often seen a danger 
yielding obedience to the gradual unfoldings of | that those who were rightly exercised might lose 
the Divine counsel, she became qualified for use- | their reward, and even mar the work they were 
fulness in the church, and was at an early period | labouring to promote, by suffering their own 
of life, appointed to the station of elder. In this | wills to get up, and adhering tenaciously to their 
situation, the integrity of her life and the sweet-| own judgments, after they had cast their mite 
ness of her spirit, brought her into near unity | into the common stock. “Oh,” says he, “these 
with her friends. But a further dispensation | meetings for discipline, were they held and main- 
being allotted to her, she passed through various | tained in the wisdom and power of God, the 
humiliating exercises, and was thereby prepared | active members knowing their own wills subjected 
to engage in the important work of the mimstry. | to His will, and moving only as He moves them, 
Her public communications were not frequent, | either to speak or to be silent, what schools of 
but sound and acceptable. In the exercise of the | instruction would they be, both to the youth and 
discipline, she was clear and skilful, careful to set | to those more advaneed. I am now advanced to 
the judgment of Truth upon transgressors, but a| the 59th year of my age, and find myself buta 
tender mother to those who were sincerely con- | learner, and in need of daily instruction.” 
cerned for its cause and testimony. In her! He arrived in his native country in the autumn 
family she was an example of plainness and sim-| of 1805, bringing with him satisfactory testimo- 
licity, fully and faithfully uniting with her| nials from the Yearly Meetings of Ministers and 
ea in his testimony against superfluity in | Elders in London and Dublin. 
dress and furniture. When he was ccncerned to} After his return from Europe, he visited a 
travel in the service of Truth, she not only gave | number of meetings within our own and the 
him up freely, but laboured to encourage and| Yearly Meetings of Virginia and Maryland; and 
support him in the performance of his religious | in 1824, attended the Yearly Meetings of New 
duty. : York and New England. In these various en- 
After his marriage, William was frequently | gagements, his edifying ministry, and solid, «- 
engaged in visiting the meetings within the limits | cumspect deportment, obtained the cordial appro 
of Philadelphia, New York and New England} bation of Friends, and rendered his memory 
Yearly Meetings. In the year 1798, he paid a| precious to many of those among whom he tr- 
neral visit to the meetings of Friends in New | velled. - 
Fork and some parts of New England, and from} When at home he was exemplary in the dili- 
accounts received, it appears that in these en-| gent and timely attendance of religious meetings. 
ments he was favoured to move under the His appearances there in the ministry were D0 
Siotion of best Wisdom, and to adorn, by his| very frequent, but carrying with them the seal 
life and conversation, the doctrine he was con-| and evidence of Truth. As he bore a faithful 
cerned to preach to others. testimony in his own practice in favour of plain- 
Having been for many years under a concern | ness in dress and the furniture of his house, 5 
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as frequently concerned to recommend it to 
po bens un deeply pained with the depar- 
ture of many among us from primitive simplicity. 
The ancient testimony of the Society, to live 
within the bounds of our circumstances, and to 
avoid engaging in hazardous enterprises, to the 
disturbance of our own tranquillity, and the en- 
dangering of the property of others, lay very near 
to his heart, often advising his friends, and par- 
ticularly those who were just setting out in life, 
to make their wants few, and thus avoid the 
danger of being driven to doubtful or improper 
expedients to supply them. — 

During the commotions in the Society which 
preceded and accompanied the late Separation, 
William and his wife remained firmly attached 
to the ancient doctrines and principles of Friends ; 
and he bore a considerable part in the labour and 
unjust reproach which fell upon the faithful ad- 
vocates of the cause of Christ; openly expressing 
his belief, that the contest was one between 
Christianity and infidelity. After a life extended 
considerably beyond the period usually allotted to 
man, and an extensive acquaintance with the So- 
ciety in Europe and America, he was able to testify 
that the doctrines which Friends maintain in the 
present day, are the same as had been uniformly 
espoused and promulgated, by the most conspi- 
cuous ministers, from the time of his carliest 
recollection. 

Retaining his faculties in old age without 
visible decay, he performed several short journeys 
in the service of the Society, after he had passed 
his eightieth year; but about two years before 
his decease, he found the disorder coming on, 
which eventually terminated his pilgrimage here. 
During the progress of the disease, though he 
often found the struggles of nature difficult to 
bear, he was preserved in patience and resignation, 
frequently making instructive observations, and 
sometimes commemorating the gracious dealings 
of the Lord with him in his youth. While his 
strength was gradually wearing away, he was at 
times able to attend the meeting to which he 
belonged; and at one of these meetings, when a 
number of young persons were present, he re- 
peated the saying of the patriarch, “God, before 
whom my fathers Abraham and Isaac did walk, 
the God that fed me all my life long unto this 
day, the angel which redeemed me from all evil, 
bless the lads,”’ with a solemnity which made a 
deep impression on the minds of those present. 

In the time of his lingering illness he read 
much in the Scriptures, or desired others to read 
them to him, often explaining pas that were 
read. One evening, speaking of the nights as 
tedious, he solemnly added, “I wish to be kept 
from thinking hard of my allotment: through a 
long life I have been mercifully favoured, though 
Ihave not been without afflictions, yet they have 
been light in comparison to the favours received. 
Great and marvellous are the works, just and 
true are all the ways of the Creator of heaven 


and earth, the seas and fountains of water, and 
all that in them is. Let all serve and give glory 
to his name. Oh, worship him! Time passeth 
over, the end of all things is at hand. Hope is 
an anchor to the soul both sure and steadfast. 
I often feel more desire than I can express that 
the youth may walk in the way of truth and 
righteousness.’ 

A short time before his death some friends 
sitting with him, he in a very weighty manner 
adopted the language, “I have fought a good 
fight, I have kept the faith ; henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of rejoicing.” And at 
another time said, ‘ Death hath no sting, nor the 
grave any terror.” 

His wife, during the greater part of the time 
of his decline, enjoyed a state of comparative 
health, and administered to his wants, with her 
usual sympathetic attention; but a few weeks 
before his decease, her health and strength wasted 
rapidly away, and on the 25th of the Twelfth 
month, 1833, being then in the 85th year of her 
age, she quietly passed from works to rewards. 
When the moment of dissolution appeared to be 
at hand, William solemnly observed, “‘What a 
blessed thing it is to have faith in God and hope 
in the Lord Jesus Christ.” Soon after she 
ceased to breathe, he desired those present to be 
still, and after a very solemn pause, he spoke, 
saying, ‘“‘ Peace to them that are afar off, and te 
them that are near. Peace to the Israel of God, 
and peace to them that are born of the true seed 
of the kingdom, of the spirit and power of Christ. 
This I believe she evidenced through life.” 

After her death he appeared fully resigned to 
the separation, and on the 10th of First month, 
1834, was himself called, we humbly hope, to 
join the general assembly and chureh of the first 
born whose names are written in heaven. Thus 
it may be said of these valuable and closely 
united Friends, “they were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, and in their death they were not 
divided.” They were buried, agreeably to their 
own desire, and as an example to others, in plain 
coffins without stain or polish. 





OLIVIA. 
(Coneluded from page 68.) 


Wishing to be brief, we omit portions of the 
account. For some days she continued nearly 
stationary, in great serenity of mind, though suf- 
fering much from what she termed distress. “It 
is not pain,” said she, “it is distress.” ‘It is 
very grateful to her,” our friend notes, “at such 
times, to have held up to her view some of the 
experience of those who have, long ago, as we be- 
lieve, entered into their eternal rest. On one 
oceasion of this kind, it was remarked to her of 
John the Baptist, that he had declared the Sa- 
viour to the multitude, and had even baptized 
him in Jordan; yet, when he was shut up in pri- 
son and in deep affliction, he sent his disciples to 
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Jesus, to ask him, ‘Art thou he that should 
come, or look we for another?’ And that our 
Lord, instead of answering the question at once, 
went on to perform more of his miracles, and in 
His own time and way said, ‘Go and tell John 
what things ye see and hear—how that the lame 
walk, the deaf hear,’ &c. At such times she lis- 
tens with great interest, and very frequently asks 
to have the Bible read to her. She seems at a 
loss to describe this distress. She wishes so 
much to be gone and to be with the Saviour, yet 
thinks it not right to be so impatient. Yester- 
day, in the forenoon, she had the most severe 
turn of it that it was ever my lot to witness. 
Her appealing looks were most affecting, and her 
whole countenance indicative of agony. Truly, 
we felt our incapacity, without Divine aid, to 
help ourselves or one another. A circumstance 
was repeated to her, of an eminent Christian, 
who, at such a time of extremity, was reduced to 

t distress, and cried out in anguish of spirit, 
‘What shall I do now?’ His coloured servant 
replied, ‘Master, call mightily upon the name o 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and He will help you.’ 
She soon became more calm, and fervently pray- 
ed—‘Oh, my dear Saviour, do not leave me, but 
take away this distress from me if it be Thy 
will.’ ” 

After a little quiet sleep, she was extremely 
sick, which she declared that she “did not mind 
at all in comparison with the other.” Our friend 
notes that at one time during this day, “she said 
that she felt such a love to her Saviour that she 
wanted to go to Him: it would be delightful, 
where all would be love and peace. She took 
my hand and said, I hope I shall meet thee in 
heaven! A little while after she said, ‘When I 
am laid in my coffin you will all look at me and 
say—poor Olivia, how impatient she was to be 

ne. This was said with a smile.” 

On the 8th of Seventh month, 1840, in the 
21st year of her age, the longing of her soul was 
satisfied, and she “entered into life.”” The manu- 
script before us thus concludes : 

“The solemn scene is atan end! Her eyes 
are closed on all things here, and the delightful 
trust is vouchsafed, that her spirit, through the 
power and grace of God in Christ Jesus, is cen- 
tred in eternal joy. She suffered at times greatly 
with bodily distress, yet her mind was generally 
peaceful and serene, and remarkably grateful for 
the attention of her friends. Her case has ex- 
cited general interest, and her visitors were nu- 
merous. She was always clear in her intellect, 
and her nervous system so quiet, as not to be 
injured by company. Indeed, she said it wasa 
comfort to have the company of Christian friends. 
The distinctions of religious sects seemed with 
her to be entirely forgotten, and she had arrived 
at a state in which the prayers of the upright in 
heart were equally dear to her. On First-day 
morning there was a change. She spoke of the 
beauty of the day, and remarked that it was the 


happiest morping of her life. ‘I think,’ gqjq 
she, ‘the bed never felt softer—all around ap 
pears to be serene and delightful. I have had , 
desire to die on the Sabbath, but my will is lox 
in that of the Lord.’ The latter part of the day 
she suffered much with her cough, and her dif. 
culty of breathing amounted, in the evening, to 
agony. She raised her hands imploringly fo 
help. It was indeed an awful time, and felt to 
be so by those who witnessed it. After obtaining 
some relief, she beckoned to all in the room, one 
by one, to come and take a final leave of her. 
She then said, ‘The dreadful struggle is over— 
but my Saviour died on the cross; he sweat, as 
it were, great drops of blood. I see Jesus and 
the angels, and the gates of heaven open! Come, 
Lord Jesus—come quickly—why tarriest thou? 
That I should dwell with the Patriarchs!” ‘My 
dear little brother,’ she said, ‘never, never forget 
your sister.’ After a while she said, ‘ How very 
cold—my body is cold.’ She several times ex. 
pressed her fear that she would have another 


f | struggle, and questioned the nurse, whether she 


had seen it so before. It was recommended to 
her to try not to anticipate, but to remember the 
promise, ‘When thou passest through the floods 
they shall not overwhelm thee,’ &e. Nearly all 
her sufferings appeared to be corporeal, although 
she expressed, a day or two before, that a cloud 
would sometimes arise, and a suggestion that per- 
haps she had been deceiving herself; yet she 
declared that she had never been deserted by the 
Saviour; and once afterwards she was heard to 
pray—‘ Oh, my Saviour, do not desert me.’ The 
forepart of the night she was pretty quiet, al- 
though she slept little, if at all. Becoming more 
uneasy, she said, ‘do not call them,’ (alluding to 
the family) ‘let them all sleep—let me go.’ 
About 2 o’clock she requested that a Psalm 
miglit be read to her, during and after which she 
was quiet. We soon thought it best to awaken 
her father and sister, who came to her. She put 
her hand affectionately into his; her breathing 
became shorter and shorter, and a little past five 
in the morning her spirit took its flight. Oh 
that I may die the death of the righteous, and 
my last end be like theirs.” 

The ejaculation with which the manuscript 
concludes was signally realized in the expcrience 
of the writer. Having in the love of Christ 
ministered to many of His little ones, her kindly 
deeds were owned by Him ; and when the labour 
of her day was performed, and her Master was 
pleased to say “it is enough,” she was found 
watching and engaged in His service, at the 
moment when the summons was_noiselessly 
given, and she was translated almost without 
tasting death. A blissful termination of a well 
spent life. A transition, as happy as it was iD- 
stantaneous, from actual service upon earth, to a0 
unceasing and glorious employment ef praise 
before the throne. 

And the prayers of Olivia, too, have beet 
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Her nt (though his reformation 

ee delayed) has been for about nine 
-a sober and reputable citizen, and engeged 
much of the time in a useful public service. He 
has adopted the course of total abstinence from 
all intoxicating beverage, and whilst he is favour- 
ed strictly to adhere to this course, no device of 
the enemy can make him a drunkard. Yet it is 
a truth which cannot be too firmly impressed upon 
the reformed inebriate, (and for his sake upon 
the community at large) that he who has once 
been a drunkard, has lurking in his system a ten- 
dency—a liability to the disease, which cannot 
be wholly eradicated, though it may never be 
called intoxication. The exciting cause, if un- 
happily and through unwatchfulness indulged in, 
will awake the dormant appetite, and renew his 
craving to an extent which he cannot in his own 
strength resist. Such a one has abundant need 
of the caution, “ Watch and pray, lest ye enter 
into temptation.”” And seeing that the drunkard 
cannot be reformed, nor the reformed inebriate 
preserved, except by the avoidance of everything 
which will renew his old craving ; and seeing, too, 
that by our example we may throw temptation in 
his way, shall we not apply in this matter the 
principle embodied in the Apostle’s noble declara- 
tion: —“ Therefore, if meat cause my brother to 
offend, I will eat no meat while the world stand- 
eth, lest I cause my brother to offend’”’? 
: W. Jd. A. 
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Notes of Conferences and Minutes of the Me- 
nominee Council, 1849. THomAs WIsTAr, 
Jr., Commissioner. 


[Continued from page 79.} 
SUB-INDIAN AGENT’S COUNCIL. 
Sizth Month 21st. 


After dinner came to the Fort, the Sub-Indian 
Agent, Edward Outhwaite, his Secretary, Chas. 
A. Grignon, John B. Jacobs, and a number of 
the people of the town, to hold a council with the 

dians. 

The Agent invited the Commissioner to attend. 

The Commissioner asked him what business 
would be before them. 

The Agent said he wanted to arrange some 
preliminaries relative to the $30,000; that they 
Were not yet going into an examination of claims, 
or an apportionment of the appropriation among 
the claimants; which being the only points the 
Commissioner had been requested to assist at, he 
declined being present. 

The Agent then went with his company to the 
council chamber, and, after some time, sent a 
message by Jacobs, asking him to come in—that 
the Indians requested it. 

[We afterwards learned that they had refused 
to oy upon the business of the council till he 
came. 
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He then went, and, at his request, A. Cope 
accompanied him. 

The Agent made a long discourse, which the 
chiefs several times interrupted by comments, to 
which he replied as he went on. He referred to 
the payment which had been made to them some 
years ago, according to the treaty of 1836, for 
their traders, in full to that date. 

The appropriation now under consideration 
was under the treaty of 1848. Claims prior to 
the former, and some subsequent to the latter 
date, had been presented to him. He wished 
them to say whether such claims should be con- 
sidered. 

Claims for hogs, cattle, &c., killed by their 
young men, had likewise been presented, and he 
wished them to say whether they should be con- 
sidered. 

Osh-kosh said they knew of no cattle killed by 
their young men; they had lost nearly all their 
own, but made no claim for them. This money, 
however, they understood was for the traders. 

The Agent wished them to say, as the govern- 
ment had not appropriated money enough to 
pay all their debts to the traders, how they 
would settle—whether pro rata or otherwise. 

The chiefs said there were some who had 
stronger claims upon them than others, on account 
of benefits bestowed. 

The Agent thought it would be a wrong prin- 
ciple to make distinction on that ground; he 
thought the debts ought to be paid pro rata. 
He wanted them to consider of it. 

Having explained what was meant by pro 
rata, the Indians seemed to acquiesce in his 
advice. 

The Agent declared to them that the Presi- 
dent had directed that this money should be paid 
at the council held for the apportionment of the 
$40,000, and had paid the Commissioner $2,000 
to bear the expenses of it. But the $30,000 
had not yet arrived, and he understood the Com- 
missioner was going away to-morrow. Another 
council would there ore have to be called, and he 
had no means of meeting the expense, unless 
they would allow it to him out of some of the 
payments to be made to them hereafter. 

The Commissioner here asked the Interpreter, 
Grignon, to say to them that, at the time of his 
agreement to the terms of the appointment to 
pay the $40,000, he had not heard of the 
$30,000; nor was there a word about the latter 
in his instructions. The request that he should 
give any attention to it was an after thought, 
and he was under no obligation concerning it. 

The Indians objected to being put to the 
expense of coming to Green Bay about the 
$30,000. The Agent, they asserted, had pro- 
mised the delegation recently sent to him from 
Lake Pow-aw hay-konnay to state their objections 
to coming down upon the present occasion, that 
the $30,000 should be paid at the Lake. There 
the treaty was made, and there, they thought, 
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was the proper place to transact the whole busi- 
ness; that heretofore it had not been customary 
to bring them to Green Bay for such pur- 


The Agent said there were instances of the 
kind when they had been required to do so. He 
denied having promised that the payment should 
be made at the Lake. 

Lamotte then told the Interpreter that he 
must be the liar, for he had said so. 

The Interpreter mentioned this to the Agent, 
and added that he wished to clear himself, for 
he had told them so, by direction of the Agent. 

The Agent spent some time in endeavouring 
to show that he had not said so: had the $30,000 
arrived while the present council was sitting, 
there would have been no alternative; the pay- 
ment must have been made here. But the 
money not having come, he felt disposed to 
indulge them, and unless the payment at Lake 
P. should conflict with instructions he had, or 
_ receive, he saw nothing to prevent it. 

e desired they might now withdraw, and con- 
sider of answers to his questions. 

Council then took a recess, and, after a suffi- 
cient time, met again. 

Meantime, the Commissioner having expressed 
to the Agent the opinion that the first question 
he had put was not a matter for the chiefs, but 

termined by the terms of the treaty, (it being 
evident that the payment of no claims settled by 
the treaty of 18386, or originating after that of 
October, 1848, could have been contemplated, ) 
and that an answer at variance therewith might 
embarrass him, he went to them in their private 
council and withdrew the question. 

This left nothing of consequence to attend to 
on the reassembling of the council, for the other 
questions had been answered when put. 

But the Indians had something to communicate 
on the subject of their removal, and this, it 
appeared, was what they specially wanted the 
Commissioner to hear. 

Corron was the chief speaker. He came for- 
ward, and shaking hands with the Agent, the 
Commissioner, and A. C., began by expressing 
the great satisfaction they had enjoyed in the 
treatment they had experienced at the hands of 
the Commissioner. But, when their attention 
was called to the subject of their removal, their 
satisfaction was turned to sorrow; when they 
thought of it, their hearts rose into their throats 
and choked them, so that they could not speak. 
They did not want to go. The distance was 
long, and the land strange to them, and they 
would be near unfriendly people, by whom, they 
expected, that many of them would lose their 
lives. Besides, the land was almost without 

e or fish, and bad for corn. They did not 
think they could live on it. They had once seen 
it. Nevertheless, they were willing to look again, 
as they had promised. 

The Agent said a few words in commendation 


of the country, and told them he thought they 
would find things different from what they wer 
when they visited it before; roads would be open 
garrisons established, and shortly a steamboa; 
would ply on the Crow-wing river. He had 
understood the land was good for corn. 

Osh-kosh here broke in with some impatience, 
and said, there was no use in praising the 
country; they had seen it. It was 125 mile 
above the Falls of St. Anthony, and high 
prairie. 

The Agent requested them now to name the 
men who were to explore it; he wanted to haye 
clothes made for them. There must be nine of 
them,—one for each band. 

The Indians said they would tell him at the 
time when the payment should be made at Lake 
P., before which they could not start. 

He said he wanted to know now, that he 
might have them fitted with clothing. They 
answered, that he might bring up an assortment, 
of various sizes, when he came to the Lake. 

Then the Agent said it would rest with them 
to find men to fit the coats; to which they 
assented with a laugh. 

Sho-nee-nien said he had thought of going, 
but had concluded he was too old now for such 
a journey, and would send a young man in his 
stead. 

The Agent replied that the journey would be 
made easy to them; that three teams were pro- 
vided to carry them overland, and steamboats 
would be made use of by water, where they plied 
on the route. He had $4,000 to dispose of for 
the accommodation of the expedition, which, 
though smaller than it ought to have been, would 
do a great deal towards helping them along 
pleasantly. 

The council being now about to close, the 
Commissioner informed the chiefs that they 
should have three barrels of flour, and two of 
pork, to take home with them; and the Agent 
would attend to their delivery whenever wanted. 

The council then adjourned. 


Nore.—Osh-kosh and his company started 
homeward forthwith, and with as much sobriety 
as they came; a thing, it is said, unheard of 
before, he being habitually addicted to drunken- 
ness on such occasions. 

The Christian chiefs and their people remained 
that night at the Fort, and spent part of the 
evening in singing hymns in the Chippewa lan- 
guage —their women joining with them. 

Next morning, about 5 o’clock, the Commis- 
sioner, A. C., and Robert B. Haines started for 
Fond du Lac; to which place the Agent furnished 
them with a conveyance. 

As they were about passing out of the Fort, 
they found Lamotte, Osh-kish-ke-nay-new, Tab-ko, 
Corron, and some others, assembled on the porch, 
in front of their quarters, with an interpreter 
named George Johnston, of Green Bay, with 4 
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view to intercept them. They said they wanted 
to send a , and to claim the intercession 
of the Commissioner, with their Great Father at 
Washington. They were afraid their messages 
heretofore had failed to reach him, or he would 
have taken some notice of them. 

Corron spoke first, and began by saying that 
he was a member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and lived in the fear of God, and would not tell 
a lie. (This he said, probably, in consequence 
of a charge made against him by the Indian 
Agent in council, the day before, of misrepresent- 
ing the sentiments of the other chiefs, in relation 
to the place of payment of the $30,000.) 

He said that all of them looked upon their 
removal to the Crow-wing River as an act of 
destruction, and that if it must be that they were 
to come to nothing, they would rather it should 
happen in their old homes than in a strange land. 
In going there, they would be going among 
their enemies, who were more powerful than 
they. 

fohnston explained that it was the Sioux they 
so much dreaded—an Ishmaelitish race, per- 
petually at war with all others. ] 

Corron said that they felt like men going to 
meet death; they expected that most of them 
would perish by violence. 

They — thus to the Commissioner because 
they saw he was a good and true man, and the 
only one the government had ever sent among 
them who seemed to feel for them; and they 
hoped he would repeat their words to their Great 
Father. They did not refuse to go if it was his 
will; they were now preparing to send their 
young men to explore the country; but at the 
thought of going, their hearts rose into their 
throats. 

The Commissioner promised to represent to 
the President what Corron had said, but they 
must not build upon that, for the Quakers had 
no influence in the government. 

Tah-ko said they were afraid their Great 
Father thought no more of them than of so many 
cattle; for they had cried to him, and he too 
no notice of their ery. It seemed as if there was 
no merey for them; and they had no friend upon 
the earth. In their extremity they could only 
look up to heaven for mercy. 

The Commissioner told them that he could not 
express the extent of his sympathy for them; 
that his feelings would not permit him to speak 
many words; that he looked upon them as 
brothers, and so bade them farewell. 

_ Men, women and children pressed forward to 
give us a parting salutation, and we separated 
from them with much feeling. 


(To be continued.) 





The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom; and to depart from evil, a good under- 
standing. —Proverbs. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
FRENCH IMPLEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


The awkwardness of the farming tools of the 
French has long been proverbial. However they 
may excel in many of the finer articles of manu- 
facture, and in the pursuit of the graver sciences, 
it is certain that a Chester county farmer, with 
all his perseverance, would be utterly discouraged, 
if put to work with the French implements; and 
the great wonder is, that they do not avail them- 
selves of many of our almost perfect tools. The 
following paragraphs, taken from a late number 
of the American Agriculturist, will at least 
amuse some of the rural readers of the Review. 


For the eredit of France, I would leave unno- 
ticed and undescribed its implements of agri- 
culture. It is strange, but it is nevertheless 
true, that the French appear to have no ingenuity 
—I may say taste—for this branch of manufac- 
ture. They can make beautiful optical and 
mathematical instruments; beautiful apparatus 
for the illustration of anatomical, chemical, and 
philosophical experiments; but in implements of 
agriculture and husbandry, they are entirely 
behind the age. There is quite a variety of 
plows here, but not one which an American 
farmer would use, when he could get the 

rest ever made in his own country. But these 
rench plows appear to work well, because 
they are generally drawn by three to six heavy 
horses through a mellow soil. They are mostly 
short, clumsy, wrought-iron, and now and then, 
half-wooden things. In the eastern part of 
France, towards ancient Alsacia, I have seen 
farmers plowing on a side hili, with perhaps a 
~ of horses, a pair of cows, and a bull and 

eifer, or donkey, yoked together, for a team. 
Their plows are no less singular and antique 
than their teams. They consist of an iron frame 
with a wooden moldboard, attached in a very 
ingenious manner, without doubt. At the end 
of each furrow, the board is taken quite off and 
put upon the other side, in order to turn the sod 
the contrary way. The operation is always 
attended with more or less difficulty, as the lon 
line of horses, cows, and mules must be Aioaed 
a short time at every turn. This is the only 
side-hill plow I have seen in operation from one 
end of France to the other. There are two side- 
hill plows at the show, or at least plows arranged 
for turning furrows to the right or left, at will, 
but which, from their extreme unwieldiness and 
length of bottom, must be entirely impracticable 
for any but smooth, even ground. I might 
describe several shovel harrows, seed sowers, as 
well as hay and vegetable cutters, but they would 
only amuse you by their SOE T: 

In my rambles through France, I have thought 
I was only passing through the most uncouth 
and unenlightened parts. I everywhere saw 
men, and women, too, for that matter, at work 
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with wooden shovels, such as anybody with an 
axe and knife could make from a aah an inch 
and a half thick, heavy, wrought-iron hoes, with 
short, thick handles, and enormous wooden hay 
forks, with natural crotches of trees serving for 
tines, and short, broad, droll-looking scythes, 
with snathes perfectly straight. But I see these 
same implements at the exhibition, and I con- 
clude from it that they are the best the country 
affords. 

No one, I think, will refuse to admit that 
France possesses all the requisite elements for 
making one of the first agricultural countries on 
the globe. All it wants is something to turn 
public attention from its ancient, and unfor- 
tunately, from present indications, still-existing 
hobby of war, to agriculture. The arts of war 
have been cultivated and carried almost to 
perfection, at the expense of the arts and of 
agriculture. We have only to open our eyes to 
be convinced of this. In the shops of Paris, we 
see a hundred, yea, a thousand swords for sale 
to one scythe—a thousand bayonetted muskets 
to one sickle—a thousand steel breast plates and 
helmets to one steel shovel or hoe. Now, turn 
all the ingenuity and skill employed in the 
invention and manufacture of these implements 
of war, to the invention and manufacture of 
implements of agriculture and husbandry, and 
we would see plows, harrows, scythes, and sickles 
equal to any in the world. The elements, I 
repeat, are not wanting. 








——— 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 27, 1849. 











The notice of the closing scene of a pious young 
woman, which is terminated in this number, may 
appear, from the name assigned to it, a little in- 
clined to the romantic; but we are assured that 
Olivia was the real name, the patronymic, which 
was lodged with the Editor, being withheld, as 
some members of the family are still living. 





In the account of Indiana Yearly Meeting, mention 
is made of schools among the Randolph negroes, in 
Miami and Mercer Counties, Ohio. To some of 
our readers it is probable the name of Randolph 
negroes may require some explanation. The cir- 
cumstances of their case are particularly interesting, 
and we hope to furnish our readers at an early day 
with a detailed account of the proceedings in re- 
lation to these negroes. As the attention of the 
Editor was called to the subject at this time, by 
the note of our correspondent, above alluded to, a 
very brief outline of their history is all that can 
be given in the present number. 

John Randolph of Roanoke, in Virginia, well 
known in his day for his eccentric character and 
sarcastic eloquence, which often amused the spec- 





tators in the galleries at Washington, at some {ime 
not very long before his death made a will, py 
which his numerous slaves were left in bondage: 
and Judge Lee, a particular friend of the testator. 
was made executor, as well as a large legates. 
But at a subsequent period, he made a second yl] 
revoking the former, and making provision for he 
emancipation of all his slaves. Subsequently to 
this, coming to Philadelphia, he was there seized 
with sickness, which he became conscicns was 
likely to prove his last. The late Dr. Joseph Par. 
rish being called to attend him in his professional] 
capacity, John Randolph informed him that he ex. 
pected an effort would be made, by parties inte. 
rested in the case, to set the second will aside, and 
to establish the first; and as he was desirous of se. 
curing the freedom of his slaves, he then, in the 
presence of the doctor and several other witnesses, 
declared the will last made to be his real last wil] 
and testament. He also requested Dr. Parrish to 
remain with him till his death, so as to be able to 
testify that no change of intention had taken place. 
The doctor’s professional duties rendering an eutire 
compliance with this request impracticable, care 
was taken that in his absence other competent wit- 
nesses should be with him. After his death the 
will was disputed, as he anticipated; but Judge 
Lee nobly gave up the advantage of the former 
will, and used his best endeavours to establish the 
latter, which emancipated the slaves. After a 
tedious litigation, in which full use was made of 
the Philadelphia testimony, the freedom of the 
slaves was confirmed, and they were removed from 
Virginia and located upon land, purchased for them 
out of funds provided by the will of their late 
master, in the State of Ohio. Some opposition was 
at first made to their settlement in Ohio, but that 
opposition was eventually overcome or withdrawn. 
In all these proceedings Judge Lee appears to have 
laboured faithfully to carry into effect the known 
will of the testator, notwithstanding his pecuniary 
interest in its rejection. 








Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, East Grove, 
Henry Co., lowa, on Fifth day, the 13th ult., Wiu- 
L1aM Briees to Lypra Hampton. 

—, At Friends’ Meeting, Medford, N. J., on 
Fifth day, the 18th inst., Dr. Jon Haines, of Eves 
ham, to ow S., daughter of John N. Reeve. 





Drep,—On the 2d inst., at her residence in Pal- 
myra, Lenawee Co., Mich., Exizazetn, wife of 
David W. Baker, aged 45 years, a member of 
Raisin Monthly Meeting. 

——, On the 12th of last month, at the residence 
of her son in Butternuts, N. Y., Mary Bowss, 
widow of the late Joseph Bowne, in the 69th year 
of her age. She was for many years a valued mem- 
ber and Elder of Butternuts Monthly Meeting. 
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‘There is no science which, more than astrono- 
my, stands in need of such a preparation, or draws 
more largely on that intellectual liberality which 
is ready to adopt whatever is demonstrated, or 
concede whatever is rendered highly probable, 
however new and uncommon the points of view 
may be in which objects the most familiar may 
thereby become placed. Almost all its conclu- 
sions stand in open and striking contradiction with 
those of superficial and vulgar observation, and 
with what appears to every one, until he has un- 
derstood and weighed the proofs to the contrary, 
the most positive evidence of his senses. Thus, 
the earth on which he stands, and which has serv- 
ed for ages as the unshaken foundation of the 
firmest structures, either of art or nature, is 4i- 
vested by the astronomer of its attribute of fixisy, 
and conceived by him as turning swiftly on its 
centre, and at the same time moving onwards 
through space with great rapidity. The sun and 
the moon, which appear to untaught eyes round 
bodies of no very considerable size, become en- 
larged in his imagination into vast globes,—the 
one approaching in magnitude to the earth itself, 
the other immensely surpassing it. The planets, 
which appear only as stars somewhat brighter than 
the rest, are to him spacious, elaborate, and habi- 
table worlds; several of them much greater and 
far more curiously furnished than the earth he 
inhabits, as there are also others less so ; and the 
stars themselves, properly so called, which to or- 
dinary apprehension present only lucid sparks or 
brilliant atoms, are to him suns of various and 
transcendent glory—effulgent centres of light and 
life to myriads of unseen worlds. So that when, 
after dilating his thoughts to comprehend the 
grandeur of those ideas his calculations have call- 
ed up, and exhausting his imagination and the 
powers of his language to devise similes and me- 
taphors illustrative of the immensity of the scale 
on which his universe is constructed, he shrinks 
back to his native sphere ; he finds it, in compari- 
son, a mere point; so lost—even in the minute 
system to which it belongs—as to be invisible and 
unsuspected from some of its principal and re. 
moter members. 

“There is hardly any thing which sets in a 
stronger light the inherent power of truth over the 
mind of man, when opposed by no motives of in- 
terest or passion, than the perfect readiness with 
which all these conclusions are assented to as soon 
as their evidence is clearly apprehended, and the 
tenacious hold they acquire over our belief when 
once admitted. In the conduct therefore of this vol- 
ume, I shall take it for granted that the reader is 
more desirous to learn the system which it-is its 
object to teach as it now stands, than to raise or 
revive objections against it ; and that, in short, he 
comes to the task with a willing mind; an as- 
sumption which will not only save the trouble of 
piling rom on argument to convince the 
sceptical, but will greatly facilitate his actual pro- 
gress ; inasmuch as he will find it at once easier 


OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 
py SIR JOHN F, W. HERSCHELL, BART., ETC., ETC. 


A volume of 620 pages, with the above title, has 
been issued, within the current year, from the press 
of Lea & Blanchard of this city. The author, a son 
of the celebrated discoverer of the planet Uranus, 
js well known in the scientific world as one of the 
ablest mathematicians and practical astronomers of 
ourday. The volume before us is an extension or 
improvement of a work published in the Cabinet 
Cyclopedia in 1833. A considerable portion of the 
yolume is devoted to the elucidation of the lunar 
and planetary perturbations, or to the irregularities 
in the motions of the moon and planets, occasioned 
by their mutual attractions. This branch of the 
subject, as the author justly remarks, is not, and 
cannot be made, elementary, and must be con- 
sidered as addressed to a class of readers who have 
attained considerable acquaintance with mathe- 
matical science. Yet other portions of the work 
are reduced to the level of capacities which have 
not been prepared by much preliminary culture. 

The author, as might be expected from his cha- 
racter, exhibits in every part of his work such a 
perfect mastery of the subject, and so intimate an 
acquaintance with the recent discoveries by which 
this noble science has been enriched, that the 
reader almost unavoidably feels ready to admit his 
conclusions, even when the reasoning on which 
they are founded, are but imperfectly compre- 
hended. 

It is purposed to offer to the readers of the Re- 
view, some extracts from this volume, taking care, 
however, not to encumber our pages with disqui- 
sitions, which lie beyond the range of minds that 
have not enjoyed the advantage of much mathe- 
matical instruction. 

[n regard to the preparation of a student who is 
about to engage in studies of this nature, and the 
manner in which he has prosecuted his work, the 
author remarks in his introduction : 


“He must strengthen himself, by something of 
an effort and a resolve, for the unprejudiced ad- 
mission of any conclusion which shall appear to 
be supported by careful observation and logical 
argument, even should it prove of a nature adverse 
to notions he may have previously formed for 
himself, or taken up, without examination, on the 
credit of others. Such an effort is, in fact, a com- 
lnencement of that intellectual discipline which 
forms one of the most important ends of all science. 
It is the first movement of approach towards that 
state of mental purity which alone can fit us for a 
full and steady perception of moral beauty as well 
4s physical adaptation. It is the ‘euphrasy and 
Tue’ with which we must ‘purge our sight’ 
before we can receive and contemplate as they are, 
the lineaments of truth and nature. 
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and more satisfactory to pursue from the outset a 
straight and definite path, than to be constantly 
stepping aside, involving himself in perplexities 
and circuits, which, after all, can only terminate 
in finding himself compelled to adopt the same 
road 


“ Writing only to be understood, and to com- 
municate as much information in as little space 
as possible, consistently with its distinct and 
effectual communication, no sacrifice can be afford- 
ed to system, to form, or to affectation. 

“We will take for granted, from the outset, 
the Copernican system of the world; relying on 
the easy, obvious, and natural explanation it affords 
of all the phenomena as they come to be described, 
to impress the student with a sense of its truth, 
without either the formality of demonstration or 
the superfluous tedium of eulogy, calling to mind 
that important remark of Bacon :—‘ The confir- 
mation of theories relies on the compact adapta- 
tion of their parts, by which, like those of an 
arch or dome, they mutually sustain each other, 
and form a coherent whole.’ 

“T must distinctly caution such of my readers 
as may commence and terminate their astronomi- 
cal studies with the present work (though of such 
—at least in the latter predicament,—I trust the 
number will be few,) that its utmost pretension 
is to place them on the threshold of this particu- 
lar wing of the temple of Science, or rather on an 
eminence exterior to it, whence they may obtain 
something like a general notion of its structure ; 
or, at most, to give those who may wish to enter, 
a ground-plan of its accesses, and put them in 
possession of the pass-word. Admission to its 
sanctuary, and to the privileges and feelings of a 
votary, is only to be gained by one means,— 
sound and sufficient knowledge of mathematics, 
the great instrument of all exuct inquiry, without 
which no man can ever make such advances in 
this or any other of the higher departments o 
science as can entitle him to form an independ- 
ent opinion on any subject of discussion within 
their range. It is not without an effort that 
those who possess this knowledge can communi- 
cate on such subjects with those who do not, and 
adapt their language and their illustrations to the 
necessities of such an intercourse. Propositions 
which to the one are almost identical, are theo- 
réms of import and difficulty to the other ; nor is 
their evidence presented in the same way to the 
mind of each. In teaching such propositions, 
under such circumstances, the appeal has to be 
made, not to the pure and abstract reason, but to 
the sense of analogy—to practice and experience : 
rinciples and modes of action have to be estab- 
shed not by direct argument from acknowledged 
axioms, but by continually recurring to the 
sources from which the axioms themselves have 
been drawn; viz. examples; that is to say, by 
bringing forward and dwelling on simple and fa- 
miliar instances in which the same principles and 
the same or similar modes of action take place ; 
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thus erecting, as it were, in each particu), 
case, a separate induction, and constructing a 
each step a little body of science to meet its eri. 
gences. The difference is that of pioneering , 
road through an untrayersed country, and adyayo. 
ing at ease along a broad and beaten highway. 
that is to say, if we are determined to make oy;. 
selves distinctly understood, and will appeal t 
reason at all. As for the method of assertion 
or a direct demand on the faith of the student 
(though in some complex cases indispensable 
where illustrative explanation would defeat its 
own end by becoming tedious and burdensome ty 
both parties,) it is one which I shall neither yj). 
lingly adopt nor would recommend to others, 
On the other hand, although it is something 
new to abandon the road of mathematical demon. 
stration in the treatment of subjects susceptible 
of it, and to teach any considerable branch of 
science entirely or chiefly by the way of illustra. 
tion and familiar parallels, it is yet not impossi- 
ble that those who are already well acquainted 
with our subject, and whose knowledge has been 
acquired by that confessedly higher practice which 
is incompatible with the avowed objects of the 
present work, may yet find their account in its 
perusal,—for this reason, that it is always of ad. 
vantage to present any given body of kuowledge 
to the mind in as great a variety of different lights 
as possible. It is a property of illustrations of 
this kind to strike no two minds in the same 
manner, or with the same force, because no two 
minds are stored with the same images, or have 
acquired their notions of them by similar habits, 
Accordingly, it may very well happen, that a 
proposition, even to one best acquainted with it, 
may be placed not merely in a new and uncom- 
mon, but in a more impressive and satisfactory 
light by such a course—some obscurity may be 
dissipated, some inward misgivings cleared up, or 
even some links supplied which may lead to the 
perception of connections and deductions altoge- 
ther unknown before. And the probability of 
this is increased when, as in the present instance, 
the illustrations chosen have not been studiously 
selected from books, but are such as have present. 
ed themselves freely to the author’s mind as being 
most in harmony with his own views ; by which, 
of course, he means to lay no claim to originality 
in all or any of them beyond what they may really 


s. 

‘‘ Besides, there are cases in the application of 
mechanical principles with which the mathemat! 
cal student is but too familiar, where, when the 
data are before him, and the numerical and ge0- 
metrical relations of his problems all clear to his 
conception,—when his forces are estimated and 
his lines measured,—nay, when even he has fol- 
lowed up the application of his technical pro- 
cesses, and fairly arrived at his conclusion,— 
there is still something wanting in his mind—not 
in the evidence, for he has examined each link, 
and finds the chain complete—not in the prinek 
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les, for those he well knows are too firmly estab- 
f hed to be shaken—but precisely in the mode of 
action. He has followed out a train of reasoning 
by logical and technical rules, but the signs he 
has employed are not pictures of nature, or have 
lost their original meaning as such to his mind : 
he has not seen, as it were, the process of nature 
ing under his eye in an instant of time, and 
resented as a consecutive whole to his imagina- 
tion. A familiar parallel, or an illustration drawn 
from some artificial or natural process, of which 
he has that direct and individual impression which 
gives it a reality and associates it with a name, 
will, in almost every such case, supply in a mo- 
ment this deficient feature, will convert all his 
symbols into real pictures, and infuse an animated 
meaning into what was before a lifeless succession 
of words and signs. I cannot, indeed, always 
promise myself to attain this degree of vividness 
of illustration, nor are the points to be elucidated 
themselves always capable of being so. paraphras- 
ed (if I may use the expression) by any single 
instance adducible in the ordinary course of expe- 
rience; but the object will at least be kept in 
view; and, as I am very conscious of having, 
in making such attempts, gained for myself much 
clearer views of several of the more concealed 
effects of planetary perturbation than I had ac- 
quired by their mathematical investigation in de- 
tail, it may reasonably be hoped that the endea- 
vour will not always be unattended with a similar 
success in others.” 





For Friends’ Review. 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


From another letter, dated at Richmond, Indiana, 
on the 8th inst., received from the same valued 
correspondent, whose communication was so freely 
used in last week’s Review, I make the following 
extracts, apprehending they will be read with no 
less interest than were those published a week 
since. Who among us, in reading these brief 
notes of a distant and large Yearly Meeting, does 
not feel his heart mellowed, and in some degree 
contrited before the Lord, in consideration of the 
continued goodness and wonderful loving kindness 
of our Heavenly Father, in thus at times mani- 
festing Himself in our assemblies, and renewing 
the assurance that he will be wisdom and utter- 
ance to those who honestly labour in his vineyard, 
aid in the strength which He gives, endeavour 
todo His work in childlike simplicity and bro- 
therly condescension. “Behold, how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 
munity!” And how encouraging it is to the sin- 
cere in heart to feel that they return from these 

ge assemblies confirmed in their love, for the 
Society of which they are privileged to be mem- 

» and strengthened in that faith, one of whose 
beautiful characteristics is to work by love and 
purify the heart, H. 


“My last letter,” says our correspondent, 
“brought the account of the Yearly Meeting 
down to the close of Seventh day’s sitting. I 
am sure, my dear friend, thou wouldst much enjoy 
being here. The assembling of this meeting is 
the most interesting spectacle of the kind I ever 
witnessed. It is amusing to notice the various 
equipages, from the stylish carriage to the open 
wagon, and saddle horse, and to observe no less 
variety in the characters and appearance of those 
who occupy them. Yesterday being First day, 
was here a stormy one; yet, I suppose, about 
3000 people assembled at ten o’clock ; and as I 
took my seat, the query ran through my mind, 
can this great congregation of people ever be 
brought into a state of silence? But it was so 
brought, and unto us the gospel was preached in 
the demonstration of the spirit, in a powerful 
communication from There were two or 
three other testimonies borne, and a woman 
Friend appeared in supplication. The meeting 
closed with the mental acknowledgment from 
many a heart, that it was good to have been 
there. In the afternoon some Friends went from 
here to attend the meeting at New Garden, about 
nine miles north of Richmond, which I under- 
stand was large. That at this place was about as 
numerously attended as in the morning, and was 
thought to be equally favoured. ‘The service 
fell on E. G. and B.S. Thus closed the day, 
and I should judge it to have been more like 
some of the meetings we read of in the early 
period of our Society, than we generally are 
favoured with. The gospel had free course, to 
the breaking up and melting of many hearts, and 
the reigning of Trath triumphantly over all. 

“This morning the meeting was about as large 
as usual. It was principally occupied in hearing 
reports from the different committees. When 
that from the Indian committee was read, Thomas 
Wells informed us that he had to-day received a 
letter from the Friend residing at the establish- 
ment among the Shawnees, which gave the infor- 
mation that he had been applied to by the 
Kanzas Indians, located near by, for bis assist- 
ance. They told him the United States govern- 
ment had established an agency in their nation, 
and made an appropriation to pay a farmer to 
reside amongst them, and teach them agriculture, 
and they wanted to have a Quaker. Friends 
were encouraged, if any felt their minds drawn to 
the work, to apply for the situation. T. W. also 
mentioned another very interesting fact: the 
Indians had latterly become a good deal interested 
in the subject of religion, some of them enquiring 
if an Indian could get good enough to become a 
Quaker; and whether he would allowed to 
become one if he was good enough, with divers 
other inquiries, showing an increased interest in 
serious matters. Many here are all alive in pro- 
moting the real welfare of the red man. Indeed, 
Friends of Indiana manifest a deep concern on 





this subject, and on that of general education, 
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and the moral elevation of the free people of 
colour, establishing schools at considerable ex- 
pense, where their children may receive a proper 
share of school learning. But we need not be 
surprised at this wide spread interest, when we 
remember that nearly one-third of all the Friends 
in America belong to this Yearly Meeting. 
Hence, too, the importance of its movements. 

“Many valuable Friends are assembled here, 
both young and old; and the spirit of improve- 
ment, evidenced by the young people, is exceed- 
ingly commendable, giving good reason to hope 
for the future welfare of the Society. 

“We went this afternoon to see the Boarding 
School, which, if completed, would be a noble 
building. It is just one-third finished; and it 
seems matter of regret that it should remain 
unfinished, when we recollect there are more than 
8,000 children belonging to this Yearly Meeting. 
The situation is a fine one, and susceptible of 
great improvement. A great difficulty is expe- 
rienced in procuring suitable female teachers.” 

Thus far our first correspondent. A letter 
from another valued Friend, dated Richmond, on 
the 10th inst., says: “On Third day morning, 
at 11 o’clock, the Yearly Meeting again assem- 
bled. The Report of the African Committee 
was read, exhibiting an interesting account of the 
labours of Friends in the various branches of our 
Yearly Meeting for the improvement of the 
coloured people, and for their protection, when 
illegal means have been used to reduce them to 
servitude. 

“Epistles were read in reply to those received 
from the several Yearly Meetings; after which 
the meeting solemnly concluded, having been 
favoured to transact its business in great unani- 
mity of feeling, and with the fresh assurance that 
brotherly love continues.” 

From another letter, the following intelligence 
respecting the schools in that Yearly Meeting, 
has been received. 

No. of children taught in Friends’ schools, 3,379 
No. not receiving any education, - - - 12 
No. of Friends’ schools, - - - - - - 89 
No. of settlements without Friends’ schools, 53 

The Agricultural School within the limits of 
Western Quarterly Meeting, is said to be in a 
prosperous condition, with an average of 80 
scholars for the Winter session, and 69 for the 
Summer. 

From the Report of the African Committee it 
appeared that about 60 schools of coloured chil- 
dren, mostly for three months each, have been 
under their care the past year. There has been 
a school among the children of the Randolph 
negroes, of about 38 scholars, for three months. 
This is in Miami county, Ohio, and I think there 
is a school in Mercer county also. 





Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
= the children of God.—Sermon on the 
ount, 


















THE NEZ PERCES, OR PIERCED-NOSED INDIAns, 


In Washington Irving’s animated and graphic 
narrative of the adventures of Captain Bonne. 
ville and his companions, in the neighborhood of 
the Rocky Mountains, we find an interesting notice 
of a tribe of Indians, with whom they came jy 
contact in the autumn of 1832, near the head of 
the Salmon river, a branch of Snake river, which 
is itself one of the tributaries of the Columbia, or 
great river of the West. At the time to which 
this part of the narrative relates, the Captain and 
his company were about fixing their quarters for 
the winter. 


“Indeed, it would have been impossible to 
provide for the whole party in this neigbourhood, 
It was at the extreme western limit of the buffalo 
range, and these animals had recently been com. 
pletely hunted out of the neighbourhood by the 
Nez Percés, so that, although the hunters of the 
garrison were continually on the alert, ranging the 
country round, they brought in scarce game suf. 
ficient to keep famine from the door. Now and 
then there was a scanty meal of fish or wild fowl, 
occasionally an antelope; but frequently the cra- 
vings of hunger had to be appeased with roots, 
or the flesh of wolves and muskrats. Rarely 
could the inmates of a cantonment boast of 
having made a full meal, and never of having 
wherewithal for the morrow. In this way they 
starved along until the 8th of October, when they 
were joined by a party of five families of Nez 
Percés, who in some measure reconciled them to 
the hardships of their situation, by exhibiting a 
lot still more destitute. A more forlorn set they 
had never encountered : they had not a morsel of 
meat or fish; nor anything to subsist on, except- 
ing roots, wild vesionta; the barks of certain 
plants, and other vegetable productions ; neither 
had they any weapon for hunting or defence, ex- 
cepting an old spear: yet the poor fellows made 
no murmur nor complaint, but seemed accustomed 
to their hard fare. If they could not teach the 
white men their practical stoicism, they at least 
made them acquainted with the edible properties 
of roots and wild rosebuds, and furnished them a 
supply from their own store. The necessities of 
the camp at length became so urgent, that Capt. 
Bonneville determined to despatch a party to the 
Horse prairie, a plain to the north of his canton- 
ment, to procure a supply of provisions. When 
the men were about to depart, he proposed to the 
Nez Pereés that they, or some of them, should 
join the hunting party. To his surprise, they 
promptly declined. He inquired the reason for 
their refusal, seeing that they were in nearly 3 
starving a situation as his own people. They 
replied that it was a sacred day with them, and 
the Great Spirit would be angry should they de- 
vote it to hunting. They offered, however, 
accompany the party if it would delay its depar- 
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ville, ‘as I had heretofore been, to find the 
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ture until the following day ; but this the pinch- 
‘ng demands of hunger would not permit, and 
the detachment proceeded. 

« A few days afterwards, four of them signified 
to Captain Bonneville that they were about to 







































or arrows ; and with only one old spear? What 
do you expect to kill” They smiled among 
themselves, but made no answer. They prepared 
for the chase with a natural piety that seems 
to have been edifying to the beholders. They 
performed some religious rites, and offered up to 
the Great Spirit a few short prayers for satety 
and success; then, having received the blessings 
of their wives, they leaped upon their horses and 
departed, leaving the whole party of Christian 
spectators amazed and rebuked by this lesson of 
faith and dependance on a supreme and benevo- 
lent Being. ‘ Accustomed,’ adds Capt. Bonne- 


wretched Indian revelling in blood, and stained 
by every vice which can degrade human nature, 
] could searcely realize the scene which I had 
witnessed. Wonder at such unaffected tenderness 
and piety, where it was least to have been sought, 
contended in our bosoms with shame and confu- 
sion, at receiving such pure and wholesome 
instructions from creatures so far below us in all 
the arts and comforts of life.’ The simple pray- 
ers of the poor Indians were not unheard. In 
the course of four or five days they returned, 
laden with meat. Capt. Bonneville was curious 
to know how they had attained such success with 
such scanty means. They gave him to under- 
stand that they had chased the herds of buffalo at 
full speed, until they tired them down, when they 
easily despatched them with a spear, and made 
use of the same weapon to flay the carcasses. To 
carry through their lesson to their Christian 
friends, the poor savages were as charitable as 
they had been pious, and generously shared with 
them the spoils of their hunting, giving them 
food enough to last for several days. 

“A further and more intimate intercourse with 
this tribe, gave Capt. Bonneville still greater 
cause to admire their strong devotional feeling. 
‘Simply to call these people religious,’ says he, 
‘would convey but a faint idea of the deep hue 
of piety and devotion which pervades their whole 
conduct. Their honesty is immaculate, and their 
purity of purpose, and their observance of the 
ntes of their religion, are most uniform and re- 
markable. They are, certainly, more like a na- 
tion of saints than a horde of savages.’ 

“Tn fact, the antibelligerent policy of this tribe, 
may have sprung from the doctrines of Christian 
charity, for it would appear that they had imbibed 
some notion of the Christian faith from Catholic 
missionaries and traders who had been among 
them. They even had a rude calendar of the 
fasts and festivals of the Romish Church, and 
some traces of its ceremonials. These have 


become blended with their own wild rites, and 
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present a strange medley; civilized and barba- 
rous. On the Sabbath, men, women and children 
array themselves in their best style, and assemble 
round a pole at the head of the camp. 
they go through a wild fantastic ceremonial ; 
strongly resembling the religious dance of the 
Shaking Quakers ; but, from its enthusiasm, much 
more striking and impressive. 
vals of the ceremony, the principal chiefs, who 
officiate as priests, instruct them in their duties, 
and exhort them to virtue and good deeds. 


Here 


During the inter- 


“<«There is something antique and patriarchal,’ 


observes Capt. Bonneville, ‘in this union of the 
offices of leader and priest; as there is in many 
of their customs and manners, which are all 
strongly imbued with religion.’ 


“'The worthy captain, indeed, appears to have 


been strongly interested by this gleam of un- 
looked for light amidst the darkness of the wil- 
derness. He exerted himself, during his sojourn 
among this simple and well-disposed people, to 
inculcate, as far as he was able, the gentle and 
humanizing precepts of the Christian faith, and 
to make them acquainted with the leading points 
of its history ; and it speaks highly for the purity 
and benignity of his heart, that he derived un- 
mixed happiness from the task. 


“¢ Many a time,’ says he, ‘ was my little lodge 


thronged, or rather piled with hearers, for they 
lay on the ground, one leaning over the other, 
until there was no further room, all listening 
with greedy ears to the wonders which the Great 
Spirit had revealed to the white man. 
subject gave them half the satisfaction, or com- 
manded half the attention; and but few scenes 
in my life remain so freshly on my memory, or 
are so pleasurably recalled to my contemplation, 
as these hours of intercourse with a distant and 
benighted race in the midst of the desert,’” 


No other 





A NIGHT UNDER AN AVALANCHE. 


There was, in the interior, a native of Aosta, 


who meant to leave us at Martigny, for the pur- 
pose of traversing the Great St. Bernard, at the 
exaggerated dangers of which pass he laughed 
very heartily. Accidents, he admitted, did some- 
times overtake travellers in that part of the Alps, 
but generally, he said, the pass of the St. Ber- 
nard was open and safe throughout the year, 
except during the continuance of snow storms. 
He had himself, a few years previously, in an- 
other pass, the name of which I forget, been 
overtaken by one of these, in company with an 


English family returning from Italy, and been 
witness of the way in which the elements some- 
times perform the office of sexton. They set 
out early in the morning, and arrived a little be- 
fore nightfall at a part of the pass which, owing 
to the driving of the winds, is easily choked up. 
The snow had begun to fall about an hour and a 
half previously, and was now pouring down the 
ravine before the blast, blinding both horses and 
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postillions, and bringing along with it premature 
night. They had hoped to reach the summit be- 
fore darkness set in; but the horses furnished 
them were weak, and the snow for the last hour, 
at least, had greatly retarded their progress. 
How he came to be in the Englishman’s carriage, 
he did not explain. I fancy our countryman had 
invited him out of sheer politeness. The party 
consisted of five in all—the husband and wife, 
the Italian, the nurse and the little baby. How 
it comes to pass I know not, but it generally 
happens that the English, when overtaken by 
danger, display qualities which astonish foreign- 
ers. On the occasion in question, all the solici- 
tude of the husband seemed to be concentrated 
in the wife, while all hers was in the baby. Self 
seemed equally absent in the minds of both. 
The nurse, for her part, displayed the utmost 
stoicism, except that, as the cold increased, and 
the snow drifts beat more and more furiously 
against the carriage windows, she pressed the 
child more closely to her breast, and protected it 
from the influence of the air with a greater 
allowance of shawls. Our friend from Aosta, 
who understood thoroughly the perils of the posi- 
tion, went on talking with the husband, who, 
while his eyes were fixed upon his wife and child, 
appeared calm and collected, though, from certain 
thundering noises above, it appeared probable 
that the avalanches were in motion. At every 
ten yards the carriage was stopped by the accu- 
mulated snow. “Jane,” said the husband at 
length to his wife, “tie up your throat carefully ; 
we may have to walk presently: and you, nurse, 
make the baby comfortable, and give him to me.” 
The nurse obeyed, and the mother, looking anx- 
iously at her child, inquired, with suppressed 
earnestness, “William, is there any danger ?” 
“Yes, a little, love, just enough to impart an air 
of romance to our adventure.” “Hark,” ex- 
claimed the wife, “what’s that?” Just at that 
instant a loud shout was heard from the men out- 
side, followed by a suppressed struggle and a 
groan, and then the most complete silence. All 
motion was at the same time arrested in the car- 
riage, and on applying the lamp to the carriage 
window it was perceived that they were embedded 
in thick snow. ‘What is to be done?” exclaim- 
ed the Englishman, addressing himself to our 
friend from Aosta. ‘(Can your experience sug- 
gest any means of extricating ourselves from this 
position? If we force our way out, do you think 
it possible we could reach some place of shelter?” 
“No,” answered he, “that is impossible. All we 
can do is to remain where we are ; they will dig 
us out in the morning.” And the drivers,” 
observed the Englishman, a sudden thought flash- 
ing across his mind, “what is to become of them ; 
they will die of cold?” “They are dead already,” 
answered the Aostan, “the first stroke of the 
avalanche extinguished life in them; what you 
heard was their death-groan.” “Impossible !”’ 
eried our countryman, “I must force my way 


out, and endeavour to drag them hither.” 1), 
confined space into which they had to breath 
would have rendered it necessary to let down the 
windows, at the risk of admitting a quantity of 
snow; but all egress was impracticable. Th, 
were entombed as it were, in the ayalane) 
which, fortunately for them, was soft and spongy 
permitting air to pass through its pores ; yet tic 
heat soon became almost insufferable, and one 
during the night the lady fainted. Travelling 
carriages in the Alps are always well supplied 
with provisions and restoratives, wine, brandy, 
&c.; and as our countryman never once lost his 
presence of mind, everything practicable was done 
for wife, and nurse, and child. What their |g. 
guage and feelings were, may possibly be im. 
agined. All our friend from Aosta could say 
was, that it was very terrible, which he uttered 
in a tone more significant than his words. Well, 
morning came at last, as they knew by consulting 
their watches; but it brought no light with it, 
and for some time no sound. At length a con. 
fused rumbling was heard through the snow, 
which died away, and came again by fits, till at 
length it became evident that it was the voices of 
men. After a protracted interval, a gleam of 
daylight entered the carriage, the snow was par- 
tially cleared away, and the welcome face of a 
rustic was beheld peering down upon them. 
Their deliverance was now speedy, and they were 
conveyed half dead to a chalet, together with the 
bodies of the driver and postilions. “Such ac 
cidents,” said our friend, “are rare.” “ It is to 
be hoped so,” exclaimed Madame Carli; “and 
what became of the English lady?” “Oh, the 
whole party escaped without injury, and next 
year I saw them pass again into Italy, so little 
had they been daunted by the perils they had es 
caped.””—Tait’s Magazine. 


, 





A CURIOUS INCIDENT. 


A venerable lady, confined by sickness to her 
chamber, but posing a mind remarkably ob- 
servant, as well as highly cultivated, has sent us 
the following curious statement. Though seated 
in the chair of the convalescent, her eye “ inteutly 
on the window fixed,” it cannot be said she 

‘¢ Noted not the outward form of things, 
Or aught enacting in the external world.” 


Burlington Gazette. 


The hen is proverbially a nurse, a faithful 
nurse—whatever she hatches she nurses, be It 
turkey, goslin, duck—or even the crow, and for 
this peculiar quality she was so highly honoured 
by Christ, when he uttered his memorable lamen- 
tation over that noted city—“O Jerusalem, Jert- 
salem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee ; how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, even 4 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, ® 
ye would not.” 
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At Hickory Grove, near Burlington, N. J., is, sults. We believe the views of our friends are 
a hen, having five mottled chickens, black and | not confined to a mere examination into the state 
white 4 little larger than quails. To this group | of the emancipated peasantry, but that their ob- 
there has attached itself a kitten a few months | ject embraces the promotion of the education and 
old, of like colour with the chickens. They ram- | economical condition of this class.—Von-Slave- 
ble together ; sometimes he amuses himself by | Aolder. 
playing with the hen’s tail, when she does not 
scold or peck him. When the little red squirrel 
comes capering along, he runs after him, even uP 
the tree; but they are so much afraid of eac 
other, they dare not come in very close contact. 
Sometimes they go near the kitchen door to 

ther the crumbs that are scattered, when the 
kind-hearted domestics give the kitten something 
suited to his tastes and habits. Thus they spend 
day after day in their rambles, and when evening 
approaches, and they seek a place for repose, they 
nestle together, the kitten creeping under the old 
hen’s wing like the chickens, and they repose 
harmoniously together for the night. 

































THE HORSE KNOWN BY HIS EARS. 


The size, position, and motion of the ears of a 
horse are important points. Those rather small 
than large, placed not too far apart, erect and 
quick in motion, indicate both breeding and 
spirit; and if a horse is in the frequent habit of 
carrying one ear forward, and the other back- 
ward, and especially if he does so on a journey, 
he will generally possess both spirit and con- 
tinuance. The stretching of the ears in contrary 
directions shows that he is attentive to every- 
thing that is passing around him, and while he is 
doing this, he cannot be much fatigued, nor 
likely soon to become so, 

It has been remarked that few horses sleep 
without pointing one ear forward and the other 
backward, in order that they may receive notice 
of the approach of objects in any direction. 
When horses or mules march in company, at 
night, those in front direct their ears forward; 
those in the rear direct them backward; and 
those in the middle of the train turn them late- 
rally or crosswise—the whole seeming thus to 
be actuated by one feeling which watches their 
general safety. 

The ear of the horse is one of the most beau- 
tiful parts about him, and by few things is the 
temper more surely indicated than by its motion. 
The ear is more intelligible even than the eye; 
and a person accustomed to the horse, can tell, 
by the expressive motion of that organ, almost 
all that he thinks or means. When a horse lays 
his ears flat back on his neck, he most assuredly 
is meditating mischief, and the bystander should 
be aware of his heels or his teeth. In play, the 
ears will be laid back, but not so decidedly nor 
so long. A quick change in their position, and 
more particularly the expression of the eye at 
the time, will distinguish between playfulness 
and vice. 

The hearing of the horse is remarkably acute. 
A thousand vibrations of the air, too slight to 
make any impression on the human ear, are 
readily perceived by him. It is well known to 
every hunting man, that the ery of hounds 
will be recognized by the horse, and bis ears 
will be erect, and he will be all spirit and 
impatience, a considerable time before the rider 
is conscious of the least sound.—The_ Horse and 
His Rider. 





A VISIT TO THE WEST INDIES. 


The abuses which have crept into some of the 
English colonies, to the great injury of the 
emancipated classes, have been for several years 
a source of painful regret and anxiety to British 
abolitionists. The Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have faithfully 
endeavoured to counteract the selfish and cruel 
expedients of the planters and other interested 
parties to obtain cheap labor at the expense of 
the poor colored people; but the adoption of the 
Coolie and African emigration scheme, together 
with various colonial measures, has occasioned 
many evils, both moral and political. 

It has been believed that a searching personal 
investigation into the condition of the West India 
colonies by competent and disinterested witnesses 
may conduce to the welfare of all concerned, but 
especially to the benefit of the emancipated classes; 
and we are exceedingly gratified to learn that 
our friends, John Candler and George William 
Alexander are about to proceed to the West India 
Islands for the purpose of making such an inves- 
tigation. They expected to sabaik on the 2d 
of this month, accompanied by their wives, in a 
steam packet for Barbadoes. After a short stay 
on the island, they will spend some time on the 
coast of South America, visiting the Guianas, 
Hnglish, French and Dutch, the latter being still 
a slave colony. They may also pass over to 
Trinidad, and then visit Dominica, Antigua, and 
other windward islands, taking the French Islands, 
Martinique and Guadaloupe, and the Danish 
island, Santa Cruz, into their plan. It is under- 
stood that they will close their investigations in 
Jamaica; and then, if health and other cireum- 
stances permit, visit the United States before 
they return to England. The journey will be 
one of great peril by sea and land, and from 

mates ; and the mission involves high responsi- 
bilities as well as important and interesting re- 





Regret for a fault may arise from mortified 
pride, but sincere repentance on account of trans- 
gression, is the effect of Divine grace; and such 
repentance leads to reformation. 
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Selected for Friends’ Review. render of the Hungarians who took she 


. > ” Turkey, having been met, on the part of the 
“MY TIMES ARE IN THY HANDS by a positive denial, the diplomatic intercourse 

Father! I know that all my life between Russia and Turkey was immediately «,.. 

Is portioned out for me ; pended, and the latter government appears ‘to jo 
And the changes that shall surely come, making preparation for resistance under an appro. 
I do not fear to see: — hension of an attack from the former. The retusa] 
But | ask thee for a patient mind to deliver the fugitives was encouraged by the 
Intent on pleasing Thee. English minister, Sir Stratford Canning ; and simija; 
advice appears to have been given by General 
Aupick, the French minister. In this Way the 
English and French nations are, in some measyyo 
involved in the controversy. The result of the 
contest is a subject of no little speculation in the 
British papers. The English and French Cabinets 
appear united in reprobation of the Russian demand. 
and a powerful fleet, from these powers, is said to 
be ordered into the Mediterranean to meet cop. 
tingencies. 

By a telegraphic despatch from London, dated on 
the day when the Steamer sailed, it appears that the 
French Government has disavowed the conduct of 
the Minister, W. T. Poussin, and that Bois Je 
Compt, at present Minister at Turin, has been 
appoiuted to succeed him as Minister Plenipoten. 
tiary at Washington. 

A very interesting piece of intelligence, if eventu- 
ally found to be correct, was received about the 
beginning of this month, by a vessel which then 
arrived at Hull from the Arctic seas. It has been 
stated, on page 267 of our last volume, that Sir John 
Franklin sailed in the Spring of 1845, with two 
ships, in search of a Northwest passage to India, 
It now appears that information has been received, 
from some whalers which visited those seas during 
the past summer, that some of the natives came 
on board one of their vessels, and partly by deline- 
ation and partly by words, some of which were 
understood, informed them that two large ships had 
been frozen up for four years, on the west side of 
Prince Regent’s Inlet; and that two others had 
been frozen up on the east side, one year. That 
the ships which had been there the ome had 
tried to get beyond Cape Rennell, but not being 
able to do so, had gone into Prince Regent’s lulet 
to winter, where the ice had not been broken up 
since. The natives who gave this information were 
understood to assert that they had been on board 
all the ships in 3d month last, and that the men 
were safe. After receiving this information efforts 
were made to reach the point designated, but the 
progress of the vessel was stopped by a solid bar 
of ice. This was in the 8th month. Hence it is 
evident that, under the most favourable aspect, 
these lost navigators must pass one more dreary 
winter in that frigid clime. 

A severe shock of an earthquake was experienced 
in several midland towns of Middlesex county, 
Massachusetts, on the afternoon of the 8th instant. 
Two loud and heavy explosions were heard, and 
the earth and buildings continued to tremble during 
a short time. : 

The suspension bridge over the Ohio, at Wheel- 
ing, has been so far completed as to be crossed in 
a buggy, on the 20th inst., by Charles Ellet, the 
builder, in view of a large concourse of spectators. 
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I ask Thee for a thankful love, 
Through constant watching, wise, 
To meet the glad with cheerful smiles, 
And wipe the weeping eyes ; 
And a heart at leisure from itself, 

To soothe and sympathise. 


I would not have the restless will, 
That hurries to and fro, 

Seeking for some great thing to do, 
Or secret thing to know ; 

I would be dealt with as a child, 
And guided where to go. 


Wherever in the world I am; 
In whatsoe’er estate, 

I have fellowship with others’ hearts 
To keep and cultivate ; 

And a work of holy love to do, 
For the Lord on whom I wait. 


I ask Thee for the daily strength, 
To none that ask denied, 
And a mind to blend with outward life 
While keeping at Thy side ; 
Content to fill a little space, 
So Thou be glorified. 


And if some things I do not ask, 
In my cup of blessings be, 

I would have my spirit filled the more 
With gratitude to Thee ; 

More careful then to serve Thee much, 
To please Thee perfectly. 


There are thorns besetting every path, 
That call for patient care; 

There is a crook in every lot 
And a need for earnest prayer; 

But a lowly heart that leans on Thee, 
Is happy everywhere. 





In a service which Thy love appoints, 
There are no bonds for me, 

For my secret heart is taught the truth 
That makes Thy children free; 

And a life of self-renouncing love, 
Is a life of liberty. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The Steamer Niagara arrived at Halifax on the 
17th instant, bringing news from Liverpool to the 
6th, which was the dayof sailing. The informa- 
tion in relation to commercial affairs is of no great 
importance. The demand for American biead- 
stuffs appears to be rather declining. Some alarm- 
ing reports are in circulation respecting the potato 
disease in Ireland. The decay appears chiefly 
among those of the later planting; the early plant 
ing has generally escaped. 

Considerable excitement prevails in consequence 
of the news from Constantinople. The peremptory 
demand, from the Emperor of Russia, for the sure 





A Meeting of the Female Society of Philadelphia 
for the Relief and Employment of the Poor, will be 
held on Seventh day, 11th month 3d, at the House 
of Industry, No. 70 N. Seventh St. 


